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The fourth century CE saw Roman forces involved in many large-scale conflicts against 
Alamanni, Goths and the Persian forces of Shapir II. However, while defeats such as Amida 
and Adrianople were certainly damaging to the Empire, it has been suggested that the Empire 
“brought destruction on itself from outside by wilfully indulging in conflicts within; ...that 
the path of the invading barbarian was eased by the loss of Romans who died in resisting one 
another instead of the outsiders.”' This may be a simplistic view of the decline of the Empire 
but a brief look at the fourth century suggests that there is some truth to it. The casualties 
inflicted during usurpations and civil wars were as high as those suffered against external 
enemies. The implosion of the Tetrarchy saw numerous large-scale battles besides 
Constantine’s famous victories at Milvian Bridge and Chrysopolis; if the sources are to be 
believed, the battle of Mursa between Constantius II and Magnentius in 351 was one of the 
bloodiest battles in Roman history with up to 54,000 casualties” and despite being faced with 
the aftermath of Adrianople, the greatest challenges faced by Theodosius I were the two 
sanguinary civil wars he fought against western usurpers. 


The latter of those civil wars was a one-off confrontation with the magister militum Arbogast 
and his puppet emperor Eugenius along the bank of the Frigidus River, now known as the 
Vipava, a left tributary of the Isonzo/Soéa River in modern day Slovenia on 5-6" September, 
394CE. By the time these forces squared off, the battle had taken on a religious significance 
on a par with Milvian Bridge as the last attempt by paganism to resist Christianisation. 
Christian scholars in the succeeding years were to see Theodosius’ victory not only as a 
successful reuniting of the Empire, but a vindication of the Christian God and the triumph of 
Christianity. However, despite this lofty position, the battle itself and its consequences 
besides religiously are not widely known. This is partially explained by the condition of the 
sources. No contemporary secular historian survives for the entirety of Theodosius’ reign 
with the only full narrative coming from Zosimus, a pagan who wrote a century later. That is 
not to say that there is not an abundance of other material on the period. The panegyrics, 
orations, letters and poems of Symmachus, Themistius, Libanius and Claudian further 
represent the pagan side. Unsurprisingly due to the religious significance that Frigidus was to 
assume, Christian sources play a major role in the surviving material. As well as being major 
players in the events of the 390s, Ambrose of Milan and his biographer Paulinus add to the 
record. Information can also be gleaned from other major Christian theologians such as 
Augustine of Hippo, his student Orosius and Jerome, while the ecclesiastical histories of 
Palladius, Philostorgius, Rufinus, Sozomen, Socrates and John of Antioch also contribute. 
Jordanes’ work on the history of the Goths provides insight into their role in the battle. 
However, on top of some not being contemporaneous with the events such as Zosimus and 
Jordanes, the obvious split of these sources into pagan and Christian camps demonstrates the 
potential for their tainting with religious or political bias and they therefore must be treated 
with caution. Compilations such as the Notitia Dignitatum and the legal codices compiled 
under Theodosius II in fifth century and Justinian in the sixth provide some valuable insight 
into some of the military resources available to the combatants of Frigidus and the religious 
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background to the struggle. However, some of their entries cannot be safely dated and they 
only provide a brief look at a very specific period of time and by themselves provide almost 
no context. 


The western usurpations faced by Theodosius “were in no small measure attributable to the 
emperor’s youth. * On the death of his father Valentinian I in 375, Gratian became the senior 
western Augustus at the age of sixteen while Valentinian II was elevated at only four years of 
age and would be sole western emperor at seventeen. Despite some early promise in living up 
to “the reputation of his family and the glorious deeds of his forebears,’”* by his early twenties 
Gratian had descended into a military lethargy that encouraged opposition to his rule. In 383, 
the British army proclaimed their commander Magnus Maximus Augustus and crossed to 
Gaul, where it faced imperial forces outside Paris. What followed stirred memories of the 
third century as “one of those fluid, crucial scenes, enacted so often before, when the disputed 
and very marketable loyalties of the troops came to the fore”5 with Gratian’s forces deserting 
en masse® and the young emperor was executed at Lyon. Maximus later moved into Italy 
where Valentinian II proved no obstacle. However, Theodosius was a far tougher challenge; a 
challenge that Maximus was unable to overcome as “stubbornly contested”’ Theodosian 
victories at the Save River and Poetovio facilitated his capitulation and execution.® 


However, despite the six year gap between them, Theodosius’ actions in putting down the 
usurpation of Maximus led directly to the contest at Frigidus, in particular his failure to 
address the minority of the western emperor. When Theodosius returned east in 391, 
Valentinian II was still only nineteen and his years living under regency had not prepared him 
for the role of emperor and perhaps because of these concerns and his own aim of founding a 
dynasty, despite going to war to restore Valentinian, Theodosius had no real intention of 
imbuing his colleague with any authority. This was proven by the removal of Valentinian 
from Italy to Gaul and the subsequent campaigns against Maximus’ son Victor and the 
Franks,’ in which the Augustus played no part. It was clear where the real power lay in the 
west — the magister militum in praesenti, Flavius Arbogast. Of Frankish origin, Arbogast had 
served as comes under Gratian and had aided Theodosius during the Gothic crisis of the early 
380s. Some ancient sources suggest perhaps on the basis of their shared Frankish heritage and 
his succession of Bauto as magister that Arbogast was Bauto’s son have been largely 
discounted.'° Despite the independent commands of Rumoridus in Italy and Gildo in Africa, 
Arbogast quickly established himself as the unrivalled military power in the west. However, 
this put him in direct confrontation with his Augustus. 


Having been born into the purple, Valentinian required constant reassurance and flattery to 
maintain his fagade of power. However, “the opportunity for a smooth power-sharing, which 
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might have allowed Valentinian some palpable authority without wrecking the whole 
alliance, seems to have been missed,” possibly because Arbogast did not have the 
diplomatic skills and experience necessary to placate Valentinian or perhaps the emperor no 
longer wished to be placated with anything other than full imperial control. Arbogast clearly 
mishandled Valentinian for rather than even attempting to mollify him, the magsiter instead 
treated him as nuisance and by 392 Valentinian was being held at Vienne under virtual house 
arrest.!* After enduring years of being ignored by Gratian, deposed by Maximus, sold short 
by Theodosius and dominated by his mother Justina, being ordered about by one of his own 
supposed subordinates seems to have been last straw for the young Augustus. This 
disagreement seems to have quickly escalated into a personal enmity with the reported killing 
of the emperor’s friend Harmonius by Arbogast as he hid under Valentinian’s robe is 
indicative of just how overriding Arbogast’s authority in the west was.'° 


The matter came to a head when Valentinian tried to dismiss Arbogast from his post but 
made “the bitter discovery, to be repeated by other western emperors in the course of the next 
century, that his generalissimo was too powerful to be thus shaken off.”'* The magister tore 
up the dismissal letter, retorting that only Theodosius had the authority to cashier him.' 
Supposedly overcome by despair and the likelihood of being a puppet for the rest of his life, 
Valentinian hung himself at Vienne. However, rumours persisted that Arbogast had had him 
murdered and then made it look like suicide.'® It has been suggested that Arbogast would 
only have premeditatedly killed Valentinian had he contemplated civil war from an early 
point. The four month interregnum before the elevation of Eugenius and the year before 
moving against Theodosian Italy as well as western coins continuing to depict Theodosius 
and Arcadius might negate any thought of premeditation.'’ Arbogast’s proposal to elevate the 
eleven-year old Arcadius to Augustus in the west with him retaining the position of magister 
militum in praesenti also suggests that he did not arrange Valentinian’s demise. However, 
whether it was murder or suicide, what really mattered was that Theodosius was to use it as 
part of his raison de guerre. Even if he was happy at the final extinction of Valentinian’s 
dynasty, Theodosius could not turn a blind eye to the accusations that Arbogast had been 
complicit in the death of his imperial colleague.!® 


However, Theodosius’ lack of immediate action makes his thoughts whether outrage, 
wariness or conciliatory difficult to gauge. This lack of action proved disastrous for the 
Empire. Whether distracted by the power struggles of the eastern court between Rufinus, 
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Proculus, Tatianus and Promotus or simply prevaricating, Theodosius’ inactivity left 
Arbogast “in an untenable position.”!? The west still required governing but without an 
Augustus or Caesar to provide legitimacy, issue laws and spread patronage that was 
becoming increasingly difficult and damaging to his own position. That Arbogast had to 
campaign across the Rhine against the Franks could suggest that even Roman allies were 
quickly growing restless about the imperial vacuum.”? Perhaps worried that Theodosius 
would not restore him to favour and with his own barbarian heritage removing him from 
succession,”! the magister was left with only one course of action. In late August 392, a 
grammarian acquaintance of Arbogast, Flavius Eugenius, was elevated to the western 
imperial throne. However, even this move did not illicit any real response from Theodosius. 
Arbogast and Eugenius continued to be conciliatory, sending embassies and having the 
western consulship shared between Eugenius and Theodosius but Constantinople continued 
to ignore events in the west. The raising of Honorius to the rank of Augustus in early 393 
could be seen as an overt rejection of Arbogast’s arrangement but if that was the case then 
Theodosius moved extremely slowly in doing anything about it. Italy was left virtually 
defenceless and the eastern army made no move west. Perhaps in response to Honorius’ 
elevation and the continued lack of communication from Theodosius, Arbogast decided to 
take matters into his own hands and force the issue of a military confrontation. In April 393, 
he and Eugenius led their army into Italy. 


However, by moving into the Empire’s heartland, Arbogast and Eugenius became embroiled 
in a dispute that had been smouldering throughout the fourth century and only recently been 
enflamed by Theodosius; a dispute that was to colour the up-coming civil war that ended at 
Frigidus. Depsite Eugenius’ professed Christiantiy’, Arbogast’s paganism and his revolt 
against Theodosius attracted the senatorial elite to his banner. It was only then that the 
confrontation between Arbogast and Theodosius began to take on some of its paganism 
versus Christianity connotations. Despite Constantine’s victory over Maxentius at the 
beginning of the century and the gradual spreading of Christianity across the Empire, the 
upper classes that constituted the Roman Senate had remained staunchly pagan. Despite the 
ban on sacrifice,” in the face of even the most fervent Christianisation of Constantius II, the 
Senate had maintained most of their ancient priesthoods and ceremonies. This is unsurprising 
as the education that separated Romans from their uncivilised barbarian neighbours still 
relied heavily on classical pagan training and traditional Roman conservatism would have 
found it very difficult to abolish religious practices that predated the Empire, the Republic 
and even the city of Rome itself.” 
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However, this began to change after Adrianople in 378.” Christian opinion was gradually 
moving more towards the repression of paganism such as the destruction of the temples at 
Edessa and Apamea.”° Valentinian and Valens had not been overly fanatical in perpetuating 
their Christian beliefs but their successors proved different. In the west, Gratian quickly fell 
under the sway of the rabid Nicene Catholic and focus of western anti-paganism, the recently 
appointed bishop of Milan, Ambrose. He persuaded Gratian to abolish the traditional 
subsidies for the pagan priesthood?” and some time between 379 and 382 to relinquish the 
title and vestments of pontifex maximus”? and remove the Altar of Victory, which had been 
placed in the Roman Senate House by Augustus following his victory at Actium four 
centuries earlier.” This led to a contentious religious debate between Ambrose and the 
Senate’s representative, Symmachus. The polemic and intransigence of his replies revealed to 
the pagan upper classes that Ambrose, through his imperial patron, not only rejected the 
ancient traditions of paganism but aimed for its complete eradication. Such triumphalism and 
vigour in their enforcing of Nicene orthodoxy and anti-pagan measures?’ may have played a 
part in the bloodless success of Maximus’ revolt against Gratian.*! 


Ambrose soon found another willing ally in his quest for Christian orthodoxy in Theodosius. 
As a Spaniard, the eastern emperor had been exposed to Nicene Catholicism before he 
became Augustus, which meant that unlike Constantine his religion could outstrip his duty as 
ruler of the Empire. As he was too busy dealing with the aftermath of Adrianople, 
Theodosius’ first year in power had seen little of the religious storm that was to come and 
even when he began to get a handle on the Gothic crisis, his thoughts turned more towards 
the unity of Christianity rather than being expressly anti-pagan despite his obvious distaste 
for such ceremonies and practices.’ Numerous laws? and an ecumenical council at 
Constantinople** saw Theodosius define orthodoxy and try to impose Nicene Catholicism 
upon the Empire by singling out heresies such as Arians, Photinians and Eunomians. 
Theodosius may not have seen paganism as a big threat to Christianity at this time due to its 
lack of “crusading zeal and united, discipline organisation.”*> Perhaps the zealous persecution 
of Manichaenism is evidence of this for while it was outside the Christian sphere, it had a 
structure and organisation similar to the Christian church. “It was thus Theodosius as much as 
the Council of Nicaea, who can be considered as the historic founder of the established 
Catholic Church” but for the time being, prominent pagans such as Symmachus, 
Nicomachus Flavianus, Caeonis Rufius Albinus and his brother Volusianus given high office 
and were even allowed to perform pagan rites. 
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However, there appears to have been a change in Theodosius’ approach to paganism after he 
met Ambrose of Milan following his defeat of Maximus in 388. The events that took place 
Thessalonica in 390 particularly affected Theodosius. The arrest of a popular charioteer 
sparked a riot leading to the death of Butheric, the magister militum per Illyricum. The 
emperor briefly allowed his temper to get the better of him and before he could regain control 
of the situation, the Gothic troops he had sent into to quell the disturbance had treated the city 
like a conquered enemy, leaving up to 7,000 men, women and children dead.” Ambrose took 
advantage of his demagogue status and the painful conflict between imperial duty and guilt- 
ridden Catholic conscience within Theodosius to gain even more influence over the religious 
policies emperor. A distraught and excommunicated Theodosius performing several months 
of penance to absolve himself and be allowed back into the Christian flock is one of the 
enduring images of late antiquity. Seeing Dominus Noster Pius Felix Augustus humiliate 
himself in front of a mere bishop must have shocked many pagans. 


However, worse was to follow. Chastened by his flirting with damnation and egged on by 
Ambrose and his magister officiorum Rufinus, Theodosius now unleashed the full force of 
the law-making powers of his imperial office. In early 391, he promulgated a law that banned 
all kinds of sacrifice and forbade entrance into all pagan temples and shrines.** The following 
year a further law declared all sacrifices and divination punishable by death as well as 
prohibiting any kind of pagan symbol or expression.” Pagans could only look on in horror as 
their ancient rites were criminalised and anathematised by the man who only months prior 
had tried to maintain a visage of a pragmatic and tolerant ruler but had now become a 
bigoted, “persecuting fanatic, priest-ridden to the point of puppetry.’*° As a result, temple 
smashing increased greatly with even the most venerated of pagan sites such as the Serapeum 
in Alexandria targeted.*! 


Only six months after the enacting of the last of these penal laws, Arbogast and Eugenius 
moved into Italy where the Senate welcomed them with open arms. This was hardly 
surprising for not only could the pagan upper classes not resist Arbogast militarily, they saw 
him as a conduit of rebellion against Theodosius’ increasingly tyrannical Christianisation and 
his attempt to rule the west from Constantinople. By providing the magister and his 
emperor with some much needed support and legitimacy, they could also hope to gain some 
concessions. It soon became apparent that despite Eugenius’ professed Christianity, the pagan 
Arbogast was indeed willing to make concessions to the Senate. The Altar of Victory was 
again restored to the Curia, private funds were provided for the restoration of many pagan 
ceremonies, temples and sacrifices? and prominent pagans were given high offices such as 
the reappointment of Nicomachus Flavianus as Praetorian Prefect of Italy. Arbogast was 
careful not to allow any overt anti-Christian measures but given the increasingly zealous and 
intolerant nature of Christianity such pro-pagan actions removed any real hope of a 
negotiated settlement with Constantinople. Theodosius now had no trouble seeing the up- 
coming conflict as a Holy War. He was fastidious in his religious preparations, employing 
prayer, fasting, supplication and even seeking the council of John of Lycopolis in Egypt, who 
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prophesised that Theodosius would be victorious against Arbogast but with great slaughter 
and that he would die in Italy.“ It is worth noting that predicting large casualties when two 
large, well-led Roman armies clashed was hardly going out on a limb. 


Arbogast would not have seen the conflict in similar religious terms. Instead he viewed it as a 
way to maintain and or perhaps even enhance his dominion and power. At the very least he 
would have hoped to gain recognition for his settlement of the west from Theodosius. 
Paganism is attributed to his cause by Christian saints such as Ambrose and Augustine and 
other writers like Theodoret and Rufinus to give Theodosius’ subsequent victory greater 
religious significance that it perhaps merited. In reality, even if pagan statues and military 
standards featuring Jupiter and Hercules were reinstated for Frigidus, this was no 
coordinated pagan counter-revolution, more a form of aristocratic defiance for even if 
Arbogast had been victorious, the most pagans could have hoped for was a return to the 
tolerance of Constantine as Christianity was too far ensconced to be eradicated. 


Perhaps due to the religious nature of the sources, little specific is known about the make up 
of the forces that Theodosius and Arbogast brought to Frigidus. The Notitia Dignitatum can 
be used to give an outline of the regular forces available to both sides.*° The western army 
included perhaps up to 113,000 comitatus forces*’ supported by 135,000 limitanei‘ 
However, the logistical problems of defending the Rhine and Upper Danube and the 
Theodosian allegiance of the magister utriusque militiae per Africam Gildo, who had up to 
15,000 men under his command,” will have severely reduced the total of 248,000 western 
troops available to Arbogast could take to face Theodosius. The ambiguous allegiance of the 
Illyrian army group in the Notitia Dignitatum could also see western numbers bolstered by 
forces that were actually available to the east? while it is not certain whether Arbogast was 
able to take command of any Italian forces following his move into the peninsula.*! If any of 
these forces escaped, it is more than likely that they, along with the Illyrian field army, would 
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have joined up with the advancing Theodosius. The eastern emperor had access to perhaps 
104,000 comitatus forces? plus another 248,000 limitanei forces.*? 


However, similar to the west, Theodosius could not leave the eastern frontier unprotected in 
case the Persians decided to take advantage of his absence while the Lower Danube frontier 
was coming under threat from the increasingly dominant Huns. It is also worth noting that the 
numbers recorded in the Notitia for the east are thought to have been compiled sometime 
around 395 and those for the west may not have been completed until the 420s. Therefore due 
to the casualties inflicted, neither would fully represent the forces available to either side in 
394. Furthermore, while eastern numbers may not have changed very much between Frigidus 
and the compilation of the Notitia, the intervening three decades of barbarian invasions, tribal 
settlements and internecine struggles in the west had taken a disastrous toll on the army. 
Arbogast may have had access to a very similar number of troops to that of the east, given 
that Theodosius had reorganised the military only six years previous to Frigidus." 


Because the Notitia Dignitatum only recorded permanent palatini, comitatenses and limitanei 
forces, any numbers extrapolated for east and west do not include any barbarian troops. The 
vast majority of the sources give very little information on the composition of the barbarian 
auxiliaries with the church historians being particularly unhelpful." Those sources that do 
elaborate on barbarian origins and numbers are also open to scrutiny such as Orosius’ claim 
of over 10,000 Gothic casualties’ could be seen exaggerating the obstacles overcome by 
Theodosius while historians such as Jordanes who claims that there were 20,000 Visigoths at 


Frigidus,” Zosimus, who mentions a contingent of Alans led by Saul,** and John of Antioch, 


who claimed that “many of the Huns of Thrace with their phylarchoi”® were present were all 


writing at least a century after the battle with differing socio-religious agendas. The 
contemporary poet Claudian provides a long list of barbarians serving at Frigidus — Arabs, 
Armenians, Orientals from the Euphrates, Halys and Orontes, Colchi, Iberians, Medes from 
the Caspian Sea, Parthians from the Niphates, Sakae and Indians as well as Goths and 
Alans; although he too is subject to criticism for being biased towards the Theodosian cause 
and his romantic notions that Roman influence penetrated far beyond the frontiers. 


The dominance of the Huns may have had ramifications for the barbarian contingents at 
Frigidus. Despite their presence along the Danube and within the Empire by the 380s,°! the 


>? Jones (1964), 1449 breaks down the eastern comitatus into 7,000 vexillationes palatinae, 14,500 vexillationes 
comitateneses, 13,000 legiones palatinae, 38,000 legiones comitatenses, 21,500 auxilia palatinae and 10,000 
pseudocomitatenses. 

5 ibid. 1450; W. Treadgold, Byzantium and its Army 284-1081 (Stanford, 1995), 48 suggests slightly less 
limitanei forces of around 193,000. 

5 Treadgold (1995), 49 suggests a total of 303,000 for the eastern establishment portrayed in the Notitia 
Dignitatum. 

5 Theodoret V.24.3 speaks vaguely of “barbarian auxiliaries” while both Socrates V.25 and Sozomen VII.24 
simply declare that the Roman auxiliaries were from the banks of the Danube and beyond. 

56 Orosius VII.35. 

57 Jordanes, Getica (Mierow, C.C. translation, 1915) 145. 

58 Zosimus IV.37. 

® John of Antioch fr.187. 

6° Claudian, De Bello Gildonico (Platnauer, M. translation, Loeb Classical Library, 1922) 243-245; Panegyricus 
de Tertio Consulatu Honorii Augusti (Platnauer, M. translation, Loeb Classical Library, 1922) 68-72; De 
Consulatu Stilichonis (Platnauer, M. translation, Loeb Classical Library, 1922) 154-158); the possibility that the 
Geloni mentioned by Claudian are linked to the Huns is discussed by O.J. Maenchen-Helfen, The World of the 
Huns: Studies in Their History and Culture (London, 1973) 50 n.165. 

6! Maenchen-Helfen (1973), 26-48. 


Huns are conspicuous by their almost total absence from the Roman army. Unlike other non- 
Roman tribes, they saw the Empire as an enemy rather than a potential employer and “did not 
want to establish any friendly long-term relations with the emperor and were even less 
interested in the prospect of integration into [its] military or civil structures.”© Such a hostile 
stance reduced the extramural barbarians available to the Empire along Lower Danube as the 
example of Ermanaric’s empire? forced the tribes to either accept Hunnic hegemony or 
migrate west. This will have almost completely limited Theodosius to barbarians already in 
the Empire. However, the situation had been similar when Theodosius had faced Maximus in 
388 and due to his success then with an army based on a Roman regular core heavily 
supported by Visigoths, Ostrogoths, Huns, Alans, Armenians, Iberians and Isaurians,™ it is 
likely that Theodosius would have gone with a similar force in 394. To that end, along with 
the emperor himself and his magistri Timasius and Stilicho, several non-Roman officers are 
recorded commanding foederati forces — Saul, Bacurius, Gainas and Alaric.™ Arbogast also 
had significant numbers of non-Roman soldiers in his army. His campaigning beyond the 
Rhine and around Cologne will have brought Franks into his army as well as Alamanni and 
Burgundians. The migrations forced by the Huns may have brought Suevi and Vandals to the 
Rhine and Upper Danube as well as perhaps a limited number of Ostrogoths, Alans and Huns 
that were leftover from Gratian’s army®’ or the defeat of Maximus. These allied forces on top 
of contingents from the various pockets of laeti and dediticii dotted across the west®® would 
have provided much of the striking power for Roman nucleus of Arbogast’s army. However, 
the migrations would also have increased the need for strong frontier garrisons along the 
Rhine and Upper Danube, forcing Arbogast to leave more men behind in Gaul than he would 
have originally wanted. However, aside from the possibility of up to 20,000 Visigoths 
serving under the terms of the 382 foedus treaty further swaying the numerical advantage to 
Theodosius, there is little evidence to illuminate the size of the barbarian contingents at 
Frigidus. In the past, the Romans sought to employ as many auxiliaries and allies in battle as 
they did regulars and while it is not out of the question that this policy continued, trying to 
find and control perhaps 40-50,000 barbarians would have been a difficult task for either 
Arbogast or Theodosius. It is more likely that both commanders recruited or extracted as 
many barbarians as they could find or expect to reward. 


© T, Stickler, ‘The Foederati’ in Erdkamp, P. (ed.) A Companion to the Roman Army (Oxford, 2007), 503 
using Priscus (Blockley, R.C. translation, The Fragmentary Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, 
1981) fr.2. 

63 Ermanaric’s Ostrogoths had felt the full force of the Hunnic arrival in Europe with the myriad refugees 
triggering the series of events that led to Adrianople in 378 and the closure of the Roman frontier (Ammianus 
XXXI.3; T.S. Burns, The History of the Ostrogoths (Bloomington, 1984), 37-38; Wolfram (1988), 86-89). 
Zosimus IV.38-40 details the massacre of a force of Ostrogoths who tried to force a crossing of the Danube in 
386. 

64 Pacatus, Pan. Theodosio Dictus XI1.32.3-4; 33.4-5; Ambrose, Ep.40.22; Maenchen-Helfen (1973), 30-37, 
Wolfram (1988), 132 n.92; Burns (1984), 41 on Theodosius employing Huns settled in Pannonia Secunda, 
Ostrogoths settled in Pannonia and Phrygia and the Alans settled in Valeria. 

65 Zosimus IV.57; Eunapius fr.60; John of Antioch fr.187; Saul was an Alan commanding the Ostrogoths, Huns 
and Alans of Pannonia; Bacurius is recorded as being Armenian (Zosimus IV.57) but is more likely to have 
been an Iberian (PLRE 1.144); Gainas and Alaric (Socrates VII.10; Zosimus V.5.4) commanded the Visigothic 
contingent from Thrace although the former was given a higher command than the former. 

6 Orosius VII.35.11. 

© Zosimus IV.35.2; Anonymous, Epit. XLVII.6; Orosius VII.37; Ambrose of Milan, Expositio evangelii 
secundum Lucam (Schenkl, C. edition, 1902) X.10; Ammianus XXXI.3.1; B.S. Bachrach, A History of the Alans 
in the West (Minneapolis, 1973), 28, 33. 

68 G.E.M. de Ste Croix, The Class Struggle in the Ancient Greek World: from the Archaic Age to the Arab 
Conquests (London, 1981), Appendix HI 509-518. 
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With both Theodosius and Arbogast possibly having similar resources of Roman regulars and 
similar frontier responsibilities reducing how many men they could bring with them, it is 
possible that their armies were much closer in size than previous fourth century civil wars. 
While records for the battles of Mursa in 351 and Save in 388 are poor, it is suggested that at 
the former the western army of Magnentius was 36,000 strong while the eastern force of 
Constantius II approached 60,000. It is possible that Maximus had a similar size of army to 
Magnentius as he too split his forces. However, having been part of the Save campaign, 
Arbogast would have seen the havoc wrought by Theodosius’ fast moving eastern and steppe 
cavalry against a spread out enemy force first hand.’? Therefore, assuming that Theodosius 
would use a similar army in 394 as he had done to such success previously, Arbogast 
collected his forces together near Milan and kept them as a cohesive unit instead of splitting 
them up to try blocking Theodosius’ route west. This suggests that Arbogast’s army was 
larger than that of either Magnentius or Maximus. Contrarily, despite some deterioration in 
the infantry,’' Adrianople showed that Roman armies did not rout until losing a large 
proportion of their manpower, suggesting that the 10,000 casualties supposedly endured by 
Arbogast”? represented a sizeable part of his army. Also as there is no real shock and awe 
exhibited by any of the sources, this could suggest that the armies of Theodosius and 
Arbogast were not significantly larger than past Roman armies, if at all. However, the speed 
with which the western army of Gratian had capitulated in the face of Maximus’ usurpation 
in 383 could suggest that the western army could have repeated this pragmatic cowardice at 
Frigidus before sizeable casualties could be inflicted, while any argument using the silence of 
the sources is flimsy at best. 


It is likely that both the eastern and western armies contained the majority of their praesental 
forces due to the presence of both Augusti. This would suggest that both armies could have 
had a regular Roman nucleus of at least 40,000. Theodosian control of the Illyrian and 
Thracian field armies as well as any Italian troops that escaped Arbogast’s advance may have 
given the eastern army the slight numerical superiority in Roman regulars. That the eastern 
Praetorian Prefect Rufinus found it necessary to recruit Hunnic and Alan mercenaries to serve 
along the Lower Danube and as a bodyguard for himself and the imperial family in 
Constantinople’? further suggests that a sizeable proportion of the 84,000 field troops 
stationed in the east’s European and praesental forces’? were somehow involved in the 
Frigidus campaign, either directly at the battle or in protecting the flanks of Theodosius’ 
advancing column. The distance between north eastern Italy and the Rhine frontier would 
suggest that Arbogast had to rely solely on the forces he brought with him while Theodosius 
could have stationed the armies of Illyria and Thrace in such a way so that they could act as 
both defensive garrisons for the Danube and also potential reinforcements should the Frigidus 
campaign become drawn out. It is possible that an army like that of Constantius II’s force of 
60,000 at Mursa could provide a size template for both armies at Frigidus. Theodosius’ 
ability to absorb up to 10,000 Gothic casualties” and still come out to fight on the second day 
of the battle suggests that he had sufficient reserves of manpower. This, along with the 
similar resources available to both sides, could suggest that Alaric’s Visigoths may have been 


© Zonaras XIII.8.17. 

7 H, Elton, Warfare in Roman Europe AD350-425. Oxford (1996), 233 on Constantius II’s use of cavalry at 
Mursa; Maenchen-Helfen (1973), 45 on the success of Hunnic and Alan cavalry in catching Maximus 
unprepared at Save. 

7! Vegetius, De rei militari (Milner, N.P. translation, 1993) 1.20. 

” Anonymous, Epit. XLVIII.7. 

® Claudian, In Rufinum (Platnauer, M. translation, Loeb Classical Library, 1922) 111.308; II.11.268. 

74 Treadgold (1995), 48. 

® Orosius VII.35. 
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the only major difference between the eastern and western armies in 394. Even with the direct 
and indirect information that can be gleaned regarding the armies of Frigidus, the 
circumstantial nature of it makes it very difficult to be anything other than speculative. 
However, it is not unlikely that the total number of forces deployed at Frigidus surpassed 
150,000. 


Having gathered together his forces, Theodosius began his Holy War by advancing across the 
Balkans. He perhaps expected to face Arbogast somewhere in western Moesia or Pannonia 
where many civil wars and had been fought in the third and fourth centuries. However, as 
already mentioned, Arbogast seems to have been wary of the eastern and steppe cavalry in his 
opponent’s ranks. Therefore, having collected together his forces at Milan, he made no 
attempt to head off Theodosius on the plains of Illyricum, instead deciding to keep his army 
together and force battle at a place of his choosing and on his terms. He showed particular 
ingenuity in his selection of the plains on the northern bank of the Frigidus. With Theodosius 
looking to force a confrontation,’ Arbogast’s position forced the eastern army to approach 
the battlefield from a limestone plateau in the south eastern Alpine foothills called the 
Hrušica, also known as the Birnbaumer Wald. The descent from the Hrušica to the Frigidus 
forced Theodosius to squeeze his large army through the narrow pass of the Hiibl, giving him 
no time or space to deploy his forces or to fully scout the disposition of the opposing forces. 


The account from the sources seems to suggest that Arbogast simply waited for Theodosius 
to emerge from the narrow pass of the Hiibl and to deploy his forces. However, it is unlikely 
that a seasoned veteran like Arbogast would have missed an opportunity to prepare the 
battlefield to his liking and to harass the Theodosian column. There is evidence that the 
western magister made good use of field fortifications such as ditches and palisades similar to 
an overnight camp.” There is also some suggestion that Arbogast mistook Theodosius’ 
movements on the Hrušica as attempts to outflank his position and removed some of his 
fortified positions in the Alpine passes.” However, this could just have been Arbogast 
continuing to keep his forces together with these outlying fortified positions perhaps acting 
more as scouting parties and Arbogast seems to have retained control of enough of the Alpine 
passes to funnel Theodosius towards the Frigidus. It is usually suggested that Theodosius 
launched Alaric’s Goths in a virtual human wave attack against Arbogast’s ranks, perhaps in 
an attempt to follow the traditional Roman policy of intentional wastage towards his 
foederati, letting them bare the brunt of the fighting.” Theodosius may have foreseen the 
bloodiness of the conflict with Arbogast and therefore planned the make-up of his army 
accordingly with barbarians absorbing the majority of casualties. However, due to his 
preparations, it is entirely possible that Arbogast forced battle before the eastern army was 
ready, leading to the heavy casualties suffered by Theodosius’ vanguard, which just happened 
to be comprised of Alaric’s Visigoths. 


Whether it was pre-planned or not, Theodosius’ foederati did bear the brunt of the fighting at 
Frigidus. Alaric’s men made two charges against the densely packed Roman infantry in the 


7¢ The eastern allegiance of Gildo and his control of the African grain fleets may have persuaded Arbogast to 
accept a decisive encounter with Theodosius, rather than an attritional conflict with numerous engagements in 
northern Italy and southern Gaul. 

77 Zosimus II.48.4; Claudian, de II Cons. Hon. 89-92; Elton (1996), 252. 

78 Orosius VII.35.13. 

7 Orosius IV.58.3; VII.35.19; although it would have been very risky for Theodosius to have risked such an 
ulterior motive when he was facing with a skilled opponent who was a legitimate threat to his reign. 
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centre of Arbogast’s lines, sustaining horrendous casualties. Theodosius was likely forced 
to continue fighting even as his foederati took heavy casualties and his Iberian commander 
Bacurius fell such was his need to escape the confined space of the Hübl, especially as 
Arbogast still controlled many of the passes and heights surrounding his position. As the 
western lines held strong, Theodosius and his army was forced to withdraw and spend a 
nervous night mulling over the disappointment of the day and fretting that perhaps God had 
forsaken them. Seeing the battering his army had taken both in terms of casualties and morale 
and knowing the likelihood of a repeat performance the next day would bring about the 
physical and mental collapse of his army, his reign and perhaps even his efforts to impose 
Christian orthodoxy on the Empire, Theodosius looked to prayer for salvation. 


As well he might for as jubilant as the celebrations were in the western camp, Arbogast was 
not resting on his laurels and was already planning to press home his hard won advantage. 
Using his control of many Alpine passes, on the night of 5" September, Arbogast sent a 
detachment of his army under the comes Arbitio around the Theodosian position to blockade 
them in the Hiibl.*' Perhaps sensing the disenchantment rife in the eastern camp, Arbogast 
may have hoped to end the conflict without further bloodshed; a not unreasonable hope as 
many of the men in both armies had fought side by side as recently as six years previous 
before Theodosius had drafted western units to bolster the Roman portion of the eastern 
army. However, Arbogast and Eugneius were to pay the consequences of the illegitimacy of 
his elevation of Eugenius. Upon making contact with Theodosian troops, Arbitio and his men 
signified their willingness to defect for financial remuneration. While giving Theodosius 
respite from being surrounded and reducing Arbogast’s contingent, this did not change the 
strategic situation. The importance of this desertion lay more in its timing rather than the 
numerical swing as it was interpreted as an answer to Theodosius’ prayers. God was with his 
followers on the battlefield and this gave the eastern army the motivation to fight again the 
following day.*? 


However, despite this optimism, there was little real reason to think that the fighting on 6" 
September would go any differently to the previous day. The eastern army was still holed up 
in the Hiibl facing a skilled commander with a confident enemy that was well dug in at the 
mouth of the pass. The defection of Arbitio may have opened up an avenue of escape for 
Theodosius but the fragile morale of his men and the religious significance that he had placed 
on the conflict meant that any retreat would likely have led to his defeat. Victory through 
military action was necessary but to achieve such a goal now required an error from 
Arbogast, something that did not seem forthcoming, or an unforeseen event or in Christian 
parlance, a miracle. That is exactly what Theodosius got. Just as the two armies were about to 
engage, “an indescribably great windstorm suddenly began to blow violently into the faces of 
the enemy.”® This was a katabatic wind known as the Bora, that carries high density air from 
a higher elevation down a slope under the force of gravity; erupted behind the eastern army 
giving them momentum and extending the range of their missiles while ripping shields and 
weapons from Arbogast’s men, pinning them in position and probably blinding them with 
dust, sand and grit.84 This Bora wind% is still a recurring feature of the Vipava Valley now in 





8° ibid. VII.35 on their casualties being as high as 10,000. 

81 ibid. VII.35. 

82 J, Matthews, Western Aristocracies and Imperial Court AD364-425 (Oxford, 1975), 246. 
83 Orosius VII.35. 

84 ibid. VII.35. 
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modern Slovenia; so much so that it influences the layout and architecture of settlements in 
the region. Narrow streets bordered by robust buildings with heavy stone roofs predominate 
in many towns in the path of the Bora and ropes and chains are strung along footpaths should 
people get caught outside.*° 


Even if Theodosius had known about the Bora, it would have been impossible for him to 
coordinate his attack with an upcoming gust but it seems certain that its timely appearance 
had a decisive impact on the state of the battle. It is suggested that it had such a profound 
effect on Arbogast’s army that “as soon as a small detachment of the enemy had been routed 
their army surrendered to the victorious Theodosius.”’®’ This would correlate with the report 
of only 10,000 casualties being suffered by the western army,®* which would seem low for an 
army that had so decisively lost such a large scale battle. Perhaps the choice of battlefield 
reduced the potential casualties for as the western army broke the contours of the Vipava 
valley and the Frigidus river itself may have hemmed in the fleeing soldiers, forcing them to 
either die or surrender. Knowing that he required their services to defend the Empire, it is 
likely that once Eugenius was captured and executed and Arbogast was displaced alone in the 
hills and soon to commit suicide? Theodosius was more than willing to act as the benevolent 
victor towards the western army. Besides he had just proven to the world that not only was 
God more powerful than the pagan deities, He was firmly in the Theodosian camp. 


So decisive a military and religious victory did the Bora give Theodosius that he encountered 
very little resistance to his takeover of the western provinces. Unlike the mopping up 
operations that had been needed against Maximus’ son Victor in Gaul that propelled 
Arbogast to prominence in the first place, Arbogast’s concentration of much of his army 
under one command in northern Italy must have aided the ease of the reformation of a united 
Empire. Many on both sides had seen the battle as a contest between their respective deities 
and the circumstances of Theodosius’s victory demonstrated to many of the religiously 
minded the unequivocal superiority of God, bringing the last hurrah of aristocratic paganism 
to a shattering halt. “Educated pagans, such as Claudian, acknowledged divine intervention 
on the Christian side”? while Christian scholars pronounced Frigidus as divine judgement on 
the pagans.”! So disheartened was he with the defeat that Nicomachus Flavianus committed 
suicide while others such as the younger Flavianus were shown mercy perhaps only on the 
proviso that they became Christians. The religious tolerance established under Arbogast and 
Eugenius was quickly reversed, subsidies for pagan priests and cults were again withdrawn,” 
and Theodosius’ anti-pagan laws were enforced and extended throughout the length of the 
Theodosian dynasty in both east and west, particularly Honorius.” Most of the pagan elite of 
Rome gave up any serious resistance and their Christianisation “was a very gradual, 





85 Tt is known by various renderings of the name of the mythological Greek figure, Bopéac, the North Wind, 
such as bura in Croatian, burja in Slovene, 6ypam in Bulgarian and Bopdc in Modern Greek. The most 
commonly used Bora is probably from the Turkish. 

86 M. Kovac, ‘Bora or Summer Storm: Meteorological Aspect of the Battle at Frigidus’ in R. Bratoz, (ed.). 
Westillyricum und Nordostitalien in der Spdtromischen Zeit (Narodni muzej, 1996) 109-19. 
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incomplete, and civilised process, without overt imperial coercion” as they reinvented 
themselves as the early papal families.” 


However, despite no longer being able to challenge for dominance in the Empire and going 
into an irrevocable decline, paganism did not disappear overnight. There is plenty of evidence 
from across the Empire that faith in the old ways was still strong. There were violent clashes 
in reaction to the destruction and desecration of pagan sites. Arcadius seems to have allowed 
certain ancient festivals and public games to continue in order to prevent.” The prohibition of 
sacrifice and the destruction/conversion of pagan places of worship had to be reiterated 
throughout the fifth century.” A cadre of pagan nobles thought it was possible to place the 
pagan general Marcellinus on the throne after the deposition of Avitus in 456°’ while 
Anthemius attempted a pagan revival before his defeat by Ricimer in 472.* There was still a 
large enough pagan community in the east for Illus and Leontius, the leaders of the Isuarian 
revolt between 484 and 488, to purposely reach out for its support. However, while paganism 
would continue to appear in politics or from the stylus of an historian such as Zosimus, there 
is no denying that its time had passed and these appearances decreased in number until there 
was little more left than the crumbling architecture of Rome's ancient religion. 


However, while paganism would continue to decline over the next centuries after Frigidus, 
the fall out of the battle proved more immediately damaging to the western military. Despite 
the careful preparations of Arbogast and Theodosius’ intention to use fast-moving cavalry to 
bring a rapid end to the campaign, the Frigidus campaign degenerated into two days of the 
Roman army trying to bludgeon itself into submission.While there must have been regular 
casualties in the battle, the most often mentioned statistic from Frigidus is the damage done to 
the Visigoths. The loss of perhaps up to half of the suggested 20,000 strong contingent played 
a major role in the future of the Visigothic ‘nation.’ Already angered by what he perceived as 
a personal slight that Theodosius and then Stilicho had not given him an independent 
command before Frigidus or rewarded him with Roman office afterward, Alaric used the 
unrest generated by the Visigothic losses at Frigidus and the rumour that they had intentional 
been put in harms way” to lead his people in a trek to find better living conditions than those 
provided in the foedus of 382. In a cat and mouse game that would last over 20 years, the 
Visigoths moved from the shores of the Black Sea to those of the Atlantic, via the Italian 
peninsula inflicting or indirectly causing irreparable damage to the western Roman military. 


The damage was seen most obviously in the crumbling of the Rhine frontier. Due to the rise 
of Alaric as a threat, Hunnic activity along the Danube and the growing enmity between 
Stilicho and the civilian authority at Constantinople, it is possible that Stilicho did not send 
the men taken from the Rhine frontier by Arbogast back to their positions. Indeed, he may 
have even taken more men from there during his campaigns along the Rhine and Danube in 
396 and 401.'°° Such mass transfers of troops to confront Alaric reduced Roman defensive 
capabilities in the face of the migration of the Vandals, Suevi and Alans in 405. They also 
facilitated governmental decay in Britain and northern Gaul, depriving the west of large tax 
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revenues in cash, kind and military and civilian recruits and increased its reliance on bands of 
unconquered barbarians just to be able to field a viable army.'®! A strong emperor could have 
cowed Alaric and restored the integrity of the Rhine frontier. While not the most gifted 
militarily or politically, Theodosius could be decisive when it mattered, inspirational to his 
men and had considerable experience in dealing with barbarians. Together with his protégé 
Stilicho, he could have brought stability to the west and reorganised its army. 


However, fatally for the west, Theodosius’ time was running out. Frigidus was to be his last 
campaign. His reign had been a difficult one, characterised by two civil wars and conflict 
with the Visigoths. While he had had success on these fronts, the combination of casualties 
and the agreement with the Visigoths would be disastrous in the long run. It solved a short- 
term recruitment problem but could not be relied upon in the long-term as it would cause a 
fundamental shift in the make-up of the army. The east largely managed to avoid this fate 
through limited ‘debarbarisation’ and demilitarisation but in the west casualties, constant 
military activity and Roman apathy maintained its reliance on foederati so long that a more 
traditional approach could not be re-established. Theodosius’ death also returned the Empire 
to the mire of rule by minors at a time when the “imperial system relied upon adult emperors 
who moved about the Empire, distributing and redistributing their patronage and 
demonstrating through military success their ability to defend both the Empire from the 
barbarians and, by implication, themselves from Roman rivals.” 1% Neither the seventeen-year 
old Arcadius nor the ten-year old Honorius “ever attempted to exercise any personal control 
over affairs of state. Themes of late antique panegyrics suggest that the two might have been 
redeemed before popular perception if they had ever led their own armies in the field, but this 
they failed to do.”'°? This left imperial government open to domination by powerful non- 
imperial individuals. In the east, power devolved upon bureaucrats while in the west it came 
to the magister militum. A skilful military or civilian leader could rule almost as effectively 
as an adult emperor but there was a gap in legitimacy that would be exploited by the army. 


This situation was further complicated by the position entrusted to Stilicho by Theodosius. 
Stilicho seems to have been promoted to a position similar to that of Arbogast — “much more 
than merely a senior military commander,”!™ beyond the control of a junior Augustus and 
undermining the authority of the western emperor. Stilicho, already Theodosius’ adopted son- 
in-law, was magister utriusque militiae by 393 and took command of both the eastern and 
western armies following Frigidus. While Stilicho maintained his loyalty to Theodosius and 
his dynasty right up to his death, the real controversy was his claim that Theodosius had 
appointed him parens — guardian — of both Honorius and Arcadius. This was entirely possible 
but the lack of any witnesses created doubt; doubt that was seized upon by the eastern court. 
If Arcadius needed a guardian would Rufinus, the man who had ruled Constantinople during 
Theodosius’ absence, not be the more likely candidate?! This argument that was to distract 
both Rome and Constantinople for the best part of two decades, occasioning them to miss 
opportunities to end the threat of Alaric while he was still in the Balkans and to fail to present 
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by the Franks in the late 370s that it may not have had time to fully recover from due to the usurpation of 
Maximus. 

02 Halsall (2007), 188 

3 A, Cameron Barbarians and Politics at the Court of Arcadius (Oxford, 1993), 4. 

% Williams and Friell (1994), 138. 

05 Zosimus IV.57; John of Antioch fr.188, 190; Eunapius fr.62-63; Orosius VII.37; Williams and Friell (1994), 
219 n.6. 
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a united front against Hunnic dominance of barbaricum and the damaging migrations of the 
Völkerwanderung. 


The circumstances of Theodosius’ victory assured the battle of Frigidus of its place in 
history. Such unlikely events and natural phenomena combining to give victory to a 
seemingly defeated but faithful Catholic over a skilful but godless German played right into 
the hands of the increasingly powerful Christian historians, philosophers and theologians who 
pressed home the advantage presented to them by the indisputable judgement of their God on 
the battlefield of Frigidus. The thorough out-performing of the great Christian emperor 
strategically and tactically by his pagan adversary almost certainly added to the 
sensationalism. No general, even one as well prepared as Arbogast or armed with local 
knowledge of climatic events, could not have predicted the timing and impact that the Bora 
would have had on the battle. This was seen as Divine Provenance. Theodosius’ victory may 
not have been seen as religiously significant as it was had it not been for the intervention of 
the Bora. Had Theodosius decisively defeated Arbogast without the aid of nature then the 
kudos would have gone to a man of God rather than God Himself and the religious standing 
of Frigidus would have been reduced. As it was the demonstrated strength of Christianity led 
to the final decline of paganism. 


Often overlooked is the fact that Frigidus was an easily avoidable battle. It was more a series 
of misunderstandings and ill-timing rather than the inevitable conflict between paganism and 
Christianity that had led to the battle. Had Theodosius not over-promoted Arbogast in the 
aftermath of Maximus’ defeat or reacted quicker to the growing animosity between his 
magister and the young Valentinian II then perhaps civil war with the hallmarks of a clash 
between Christians and pagan stamped on it would have been avoided. Even following 
Arbogast’s elevation of Eugenius and their move into Italy, Theodosius could easily have 
shied away from an armed conflict. However, his chastening experience with Ambrose over 
the Thessalonica affair had galvanised Theodosius with a crusading zeal. Even though 
Arbogast and Eugenius themselves showed no such inclination, by even entertaining a 
political relationship with a few select nobles who supported the promotion of paganism and 
even the reversal of almost a century of Christianisation, the western magister and his 
Augustus found themselves opposed by the increasing obstinacy and fastidiousness of 
Ambrose of Milan and Christianity in general. This paved the way for Theodosius, Ambrose 
and Christian historians, contemporary and later, to paint the upcoming conflict as a Holy 
War between the Roman Pantheon and the God who had allowed His Son to be crucified for 
the sins of humanity. 


However, while the promotion of Christianity that was achieved by Frigidus and the potential 
for religious unity across the Empire that came with it, the dynastic and military fall out of 
the conflict proved more rapid in its effects on the Empire. Whilst paganism would linger for 
centuries, the death of Theodosius, the minority of Honorius and the preoccupation of 
Stilicho with Alaric and the east meant that Frigidus, the contest that had proven 
Christianity’s superiority, helped infect the Roman military with a paralysis that allowed a 
combination of internal and external maladies to cripple the western Empire, giving it less 
than a century to live. 
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